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GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


II].—THE PAULINE TRANSFORMATION. 
(1.) Jesus as the Man from Heaven. 


(ae first great step in the transformation of the doctrine of the person 

of Jesus was made by the Apostle Paul. We think of him as the 
heroic missionary who saved Christianity from sinking into a Jewish sect, 
and carried it forth to all the world; as the champion of liberty who laid 
broad and deep the foundations of spiritual freedom; as the preacher of 
life in the spirit which showed itself essentially one through manifold 
diversity of form and operation. But he was also a thinker of extra- 
ordinary force, originality, daring: and his thought about Jesus was 
blended with his thoughts about God and man, about Jew and Gentile, 
about the history and destiny of the world, so that it is extremely difficult 
to isolate his doctrine of Christ from its relation to other elements in his 
general views of religion and life. The ideas of Paul must of course be 
studied in his own writings; but I name here some recent books which 
may help readers to form their own conclusions :—Dr. Drummond, 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (Sunday School Association) ; 
Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lecture, 1885, and Gifford Lecture, 1894, vol. ii. ; 
C. C. Everett, The Gospel of Paul, 1893; Weizsacker, Apostolic Age 
(Theological Translation Fund, 1894), vol. i. book ii.; Montefiore, in 
Jewish Quarterly, April, 1894, ‘First Impressions of Paul,’ a very 
suggestive article. On the subject specially before us, cp. Crooker, 
pp. 38-56; Martineau, pp. 378-399- 

(1.) Sources and Method. 


First of all, a word about sources and method. The letters bearing | 
the apostle’s name may be divided into two groups; (1) those which are 
certainly his, (2) those which are probably later, and belong to his school, 
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though not his actual composition. Under (1) we may now group with 
confidence Romans, r and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, and 
1 Thessalonians. These are not systematic treatises in which all issues 
have been carefully thought out ; they are chiefly occasional letters, called 
forth by the needs of particular churches, and founded on oral teaching ; 
and they were mostly written to those who had known him (even Aomans, 
which has more than any other the character of a theological exposition, 
is not a formal summary). They were addressed to small communities of 
persons who could understand his use of words in strange connexions, 
could fill out hints, supply gaps in the argument, comprehend figures, and 
interpret what was said by what was remembered, and by the over- 
mastering impression of the preacher’s personality. Above all, they had 
learned to look at things more or less in the same way, they had the same 
general notions of the world, and shared the same moral and imaginative 
atmosphere. 

So, without definitely analysing their impressions, Paul’s readers 
would not be surprised to find various elements of thought blended in his 
writings, or simply put side by side without being completely harmonised. 
There are ideas from the Old Testament, from the Jewish schools, 
perhaps from Greek philosophy and religious mysteries. All these meet 
and follow each other with breathless speed of argument and exhortation ; 
and in their rapid succession it is above all things needful to avoid 
dogmatic positiveness of interpretation. 

One set of elements deserves a special word. The apostle naturally 
based much of his teaching, at any rate for Jews, on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. But he uses them after the common fashion of his time. Little 
chains of proof-texts are made up of passages wrenched from their con- 
text, and grouped so as to support a particular object (cp. Homans ill. 10- 
18, and longer series in Romans 1., ill., iv., and 1x.-xi.). Further, they are 
quite divorced from their original application, and made to serve as types 
or symbols of wholly different ideas (the professors at Alexandria, for 
instance, were doing just the same thing with the Greek text of Homer). 
Thus cp. z Cor. ix. 8-10, or the astonishing symbolism of z Cor. x. 1-4. 
In this latter, first the passage of the Red Sea is treated as a symbol or 
equivalent of baptism for the ancient Israelites; and then the apostle 
catches up a rabbinical fancy about the wonderful rock from which Moses 
drew water, which rolled slowly along after the wandering people as they 
marched through the wilderness, and furnished them with a perpetual 
supply—and then with a sudden and unexpected turn, he triumphantly 
asserts ‘and the rock was Christ’ The modern Englishman cannot put 
his mind into the needful imaginative attitude to enable him to tolerate, 
much less to accept, the idea of the wandering rock: nor can he endure 
the identification of such a physical object with a historical person. That 
is the kind of difficulty which meets us in the apostle’s writings. It is 
partly overcome when we remember that the Jews believed the early 
history of their nation to have been under the special guidance of Provi- 
dence, This Providence manifested itself in the Wisdom which made the 
world and organised society. Now Wisdom had entered into the soul of 
Moses ; Wisdom was the cover or shadow by day ; Wisdom was the light of 
stars by night; Wisdom brought them through the Red Sea, etc., cp. 
Lcclestasticus x. But to Paul the supreme manifestation of God’s wisdom ~ 
was Christ; Christ, however, not as the historical Jesus of Nazareth, but as 
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an ideal principle of humanity presiding over the developments of history, 
and as such capable of participating in its great crises with help and 
guidance. So Christ might be supposed to follow and sustain the 
wandering soul on its way through life, as the rock of ancient story 
had helped to support the Israelites on their desert pilgrimage. 
These are some of the suppressed links in the imaginative courses 
which issue for us in so grotesque a conclusion. And the reader 
who would understand and sympathise with the apostle’s teaching must 
learn again and again to value these ideas according to the spirit of the 
time, and find through them the ultimate truth of his thought and feeling. 


(2.) The Expectation of the Kingdom. 


In the background of the apostle’s view lies the great conception of 
the kingdom of God. This was part of the religion of every Jew, though 
different interpretations might be given to it. As for Jesus, so for him, 
the world as we know it at present was a scene of continual conflict. 
There the powers of good and evil were continuously at work. In man, 
in history, in society, all might witness on a large scale the evil wrought 
by sin, which is again and again almost personalised in the apostle’s 
language as an active living energy. Above and below are angels and 
principalities and powers (Romans viii. 38-39), spirits of good in the 
height, demonic forces of evil in the depth, a vast array, unnamed, dimly 
imagined, mysterious agencies, all engaged in the great struggle waged 
on earth for man. And this would be brought to a crisis when the king- 
dom should be displayed in the impending day of wrath and the revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God, cp. Romans ii. 5, 16. 

In connexion with this great anticipation there arose a double 
problem. (1) On the one hand came the question, who shall possess the 
kingdom? The Jews had always (in spite of the occasional teaching of 
some of the prophets) regarded it as reserved for them, and those who 
would, like them, adopt the obligations of the Jewish Law. Was this to 
be the rule for the followers of Jesus? Or was there any way of escape 
into a larger view of God’s purposes, which would. admit the Gentiles 
also? (2) On the other hand came a difficulty about the person of the 
Messiah. What was the meaning of his death? The preaching of a 
crucified Messiah was encumbered with difficulties. The Greeks could 
not understand it: it lay outside their ways of thinking: to them it was 
‘foolishness.’ But to the Jews it was worse, it was a ‘scandal,’ a positive 
‘stumbling-block,’ or ‘cause of offence.’ The Jerusalem apostles (as re- 
presented in Acés) had been content to dwell on the Resurrection, on the 
exalted life of the glorified Messiah, and the verification of prophecy. 
But the apostle Paul was not satisfied with this. If Messiah had ‘died 
according to the Scriptures,’ his death must have had some divine pur- 
pose. It could not have been a single or accidental event, it must have 
been related to a vast scheme of providential design. What was that 
design, and what was the place in it of Messiah’s death? And so Paul 
was led into an extraordinary process of reasoning to combine the cross 
with the abolition of the power of the Law. ; 

These problems are nowhere isolated, and stated clearly and simply 
as objects of thought. They have to be extricated from the tangle in 
which they are involved. They are zmpized in the rush of argument, in 
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the passion of exhortation, the tenderness of pleading, and are almost 
universally present even where they may be least obvious. But they are 
all swallowed up, though they may not be separately solved, in one 
mighty conception which embraces everything. The sole source of 
power is God, in whom all things subsist. As there is one God and 
Father of all, there is one creation; and one creation is founded on one 
purpose, one intent, one plan, one end, one goal; and in that purpose all 
things concerning man and salvation, the kingdom, Jew and Gentile, are 
bound up in one; so that at the last when Messiah’s final victory has been 
achieved, and Death itself is destroyed, the kingdom shall be given back 
to the Father, that God may be all in all, z Cor. xv. 24-28. 


(3.) The Apostle’s Personal Experience. 


Now the root of the whole matter for the Apostle Paul lay in his own 
personal experience, in what he calls the revelation of Christ in him, Gad. 
1. 15-16. The event which we describe as his conversion, he necessarily 
attributed to that loving influence of God which was designated ‘ grace.’ 
He had not sought it, it came upon him by surprise. Its effect was to 
draw aside the veil of hatred and opposition; he saw the true nature of 
Jesus, realised his nature, character, and work. Up till that time he had 
known him only through his enemies at Jerusalem. But that ride to 
Damascus changed his whole attitude. He accepted the Lord whom he 
had scorned, and prepared to take up the work to which he was called. 
This involved, however, so complete a change in his way of thinking, that 
he could not work out its consequences all at once. He must have time 
to adjust his mind to its demands: he must follow out the issues of the 
new principle, test it by Scripture and experience, see what fresh light it 
threw on the ways of God to man, and what fresh difficulties it might in 
turn bring into prominence. So he wrestles in solitude in Arabia; he 
gives himself to patient thought, long meditation; and slowly, alone (it 
would seem), and unaided by the traditions about Jesus, he reconstructs 
the whole fabric of his religious and moral life. Hence come his sense 
of independence, his consciousness of a fresh and separate gospel, the 
unexpected imuaginative forms in which his ideas take shape. 

The first and most obvious element in the new life was the sense of 
moral change. Asa Pharisee, he had made a laborious effort to fulfil the 
Law, and he had strained after an impossible righteousness, always in 
danger of falling short of its commands. Now he felt a sense of freedom, 
he entered into a large and ample liberty, begotten by the surrender of all 
previous aims in the rush of affection for Christ. In his devotion to the 
cause of Jesus he felt that the self-denying love shown by Jesus on the 
cross passed into him, took possession of him, lived in him, so that his 
old passions faded out, and his former self, as it were, ceased to be. So 
he even felt as if he had been on the cross with Christ, Gad. ii. 20; he 
was so closely identified with him that his very life was no longer his 
own, it was Christ who lived within him. So the world was dead to him 
and he to the world, Gad. vi. 14; but like the prodigal in the story who 
died and lived again, there rose within him a new man, the inward 
equivalent of the risen Christ. 

And this change was shared by others also. As he went about 
preaching, he saw that the experience of the new believers resembled his 
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own. The gift of the spirit was not limited to a particular race, or sex, or 
condition ; men and women, Jews and Greeks, slaves and freemen, shared 
alike in the divine grace; the wondrous life was begotten in them all 
(Gal. iii. 26-28, v. 16-24). He saw in baptism the mystic death of the old 
man as they entered into sympathy with the self-denying death of Christ: 
he saw them rise above the old temptations, the old weaknesses, the old 
sins, in the strength of a spiritual fellowship with the risen Jesus. The 
old man was buried in the grave of the past: there issued forth a new 
man with fresh hope and power (Romans vi. 2-11). 

This is not the language of reasoning or argument, but of religious 
passion. We have heard it so often, without having actually felt the 
change which it describes, that it is difficult for us to realise the intense 
meaning which it had for those who were themselves conscious of the 
transformation. But it had this immense significance for the matter 
which we are pursuing. [It led Paul to frame his thought about Christ 
through his sense of what Christ had actually accomplished. His con- 
ception of what Christ was, resulted from his conviction of what Christ 
had done, as the source and channel of the new life. So the work and the 
person were inseparably blended in his mind. 


(4.) The Person of Jesus. 


Jewish doctrine had identified the Messiah as Son of God, in virtue of 
the language of Psalm i.; but the term ‘Son of God,’ in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, had had a wider use as a general designation (in the plural) of 
the angelic powers. 

How does Paul interpret it? The Gospel tradition, as now embodied 
in the Synoptics, connects the manifestation of Jesus as Messianic Son of 
God with the baptism: but we do not know whether that connexion had 
been made in the time of the apostle, as he is silent on the subject. His 
own view lies really on a different plane, and is not concerned with the 
incidents of the ministry prior to the final events of the fatal night. He 
has, therefore, (1) a different idea of the Son of God, and (2) a different 
idea of the time and mode of his real manifestation in that character. 

Jesus is known historically as Messiah, of the seed of David ; but he 
is constituted, defined, determined, to be Son of God by the Resurrection, 
Romans i. 3-4. As risen Messiah, he is Lord; and the recognition of 
Jesus in that character is the keynote of the Christian confession, om. 
x. 9, Phil. ii. 9-11, Rom. xiv. 9. As Lord, he rules supreme over the 
whole hierarchy of powers heavenly, earthly, infernal; angels and demons 
must at length yield him obedience; every creature must bend in alle- 
giance and admit his rule. But this exaltation is persistently represented 
as given: it is something conferred by God, not the inevitable assumption 
of an intrinsic right; it is bestowed by his good pleasure, not achieved or 
self-wrought by antecedent nature. So far, we find the elements of 
common Messianic doctrine applied to Jesus, on the basis of current 
Christian teaching. But there is something more, and in this lies the 
freshness and originality of the Pauline conception. ; 

Messiah had, in the apostle’s belief, made himself known to him, 
personally. But that revelation ‘in’ him, what was.its character? It was 
not sensible, it did not come by eye or ear. It came through a profound 
inward impression. In other words, the risen Christ whom he knew, the 
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Christ whom he identified as Son of God, he knew not bodily, but as 
spirit. But spirit was the nature of God also. It is exceedingly difficult 
to determine precisely the character of the Jewish conception of God (as 
it must, of course, always be with any conception). On the one hand, 
the teachers thought of him imaginatively, and drew daring pictures of 
him in the seventh heaven, presiding over a council of Rabbis, and dis- 
cussing difficult questions arising out of the Law. On the other hand, 
they thought of him metaphysically, and refused to locate him in a 
particular division of the universe; the heaven and the heaven of heavens 
could not contain him, rather did he contain them; and so they called 
him the ‘Place,’ to show that the world was in him, rather than he in 
any part of the world. That meant, in truth, that he was not confined by 
limits of space, which is part of what we mean by calling him ‘Spirit.’ 
God, then, is spirit, and according to old Jewish teaching his characteristic 
is glory; and the visible image of glory is light. So in an indefinite, 
imaginative sort of way, the thought of God connected itself with a world 
of unbodied being, full of light and joy. But the risen Jesus belonged to 
this world: so he too was spirit. The old glory had been reflected in the 
face of Moses, but it shone much more brightly and clearly in the face of 
Christ, 2 Cor. iv.6; nay, as Lord, he was himself identified with the 
spirit, 2 Cor. iil. 17-18; and so the spirit of God and the spirit of Christ 
are used interchangeably, as though they were only different sides or 
phases of the same conception, cp. Aomams vill. 9-11. 

Christ, then, is known by the apostle as spirit: is he then God? No, 
he does not cease to be man. But in entering the world of spirit, he left 
Judea, and he escaped from the control of the Jewish Law. All that was 
local, all that attached to the conditions of earthly life as a child of 
Abraham, fell away. He belonged no more to any specific nation: only 
what was universal and essential survived in him. So he was able to 
come as near to the Greek or the barbarian as to the Jew: he stood in 
the same relation to all. But he was still man. Yet it was not with the 
manhood of the visible corporeal frame; but with the ideal manhood as it 
had originally existed in the mind of God. For there was a twofold order 
of humanity. There was the historic order, which had run its course on 
earth, and passed through the gate of death to the underworld: and there 
was the heavenly order, which had preceded it in the divine thought, 
which had its proper home in heaven, and lived in the resurrection- 
world. The first of these came with creation, and bore the name 
of Adam; the natural man was drawn from the earth and shared 
its character; he was earthy, though he could still be called (Luke 
ii. 38) son of God. But the second man was constituted son of God by 
the resurrection, the event by which his true nature as spirit was disclosed, 
I Cor. xv. 20-22, 45-47; and in this risen life he was able to communicate 
life to those on earth. Christ, then, corresponded in a certain sense 
to what we might call the ideal man. In Geneszs i. 26, it was affirmed 
that man was made in the image of God: so of the second man, also, it 
was said that Ae was the image of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4. We unfortunately 
connect the idea of an image, for the most part, with something material. 
We think of it as something having shape or form, made of wood, stone 
or metal. The Jewish theologians had some difficulty in determining the 
precise way in which man could be regarded as created in the image of 
God. Some thought it lay in the fact of his having dominion or rule over 
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other beings: others connected it with an immortality which he was 
designed to possess, but which he lost by sin. At any rate, the ‘man 
from heaven’ stood as one of several ideal types around which Jewish 
imagination freely played. There was a whole world of such types, 
which had dwelt from of old in the mind of God. In the ancient books 
of the law it was described how God had shown to Moses on the Mount 
the pattern of the sacred tent, its vessels, and its furniture. So with little 
stretch of imagination, thought went back toa pattern or ideal of the Law 
itself, into which God had looked when he would create the world. In 
that realm of unbodily types were the sublime ideals of the Sanctuary, of 
the throne of Glory, of Eden and Gehenna, of Repentance, and lastly, of 
Messiah’s name.! To this class, it would seem, the man from heaven 
belonged. He was the ideal man, man as he should be in holiness, man 
as God intended him to be. The relation of this ideal man to the rest of 
creation is not indicated. Did Paul suppose that a// men pre-existed in 
some indefinite impalpable form? We cannot tell. The author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon and the Jewish philosopher, Philo, seem to have 
thought so, following more or less the indications of Plato. But the man 
‘from heaven’ seems certainly to have lived before he appeared on earth. 
The historical Jesus presumably entered the world in the usual way, for 
nothing is said of any departure from customary birth. Nor did anyone 
suspect during his earthly life what was the real character of the humanity 
he wore. But the resurrection revealed his true nature as spirit, and at 
once threw a flood of light on his prior condition. He had but resumed a 
glory he had once possessed, and returned to the wealth of life and love 
and brightness which he had laid aside for love of man. 

The greatness of this sacrifice made the deepest impression on the 
apostle’s mind, cp. 2 Cor. viil. 9, PAzz. i. 5-8. The latter passage is not 
easy to expound in a few words. It is couched in a series of antitheses, 
expressed in peculiar language which is found nowhere else. All readers 
will probably agree that Paul is describing a voluntary act of self-humilia- 
tion, but it is very difficult to determine its precise character and con- 
ditions, and I offer an opinion only with great hesitation.” Two states are 
certainly contrasted, ‘the form of God’ and ‘the form of a servant.’ 
Jesus divests himself of one and assumes the other. But how? What is 
meant by being ‘in the form of God’? And at what stage of his existence 
was he in that condition? It has been suggested that it is a term derived 
from Greek philosophy, meaning ‘having the divine idea in him,’ possess- 
ing that by which God constituted humanity, that notion or conception 
which God had in making man. That does not seem to me to fit the 
second clause, which describes Jesus as ‘taking the form of a slave.’ 
That expression is of course figurative, because Jesus was not a bondman 
to anybody : but it shows that in some way he was regarded as assuming 
a dependent and subject condition. Does the Old Testament give us any 
help? In Mum. xii. 8 it is said that Moses should behold the ‘ form’ of 

_ God: and this expression is rendered by the Greek translators the ‘glory’ 


1 The famous Alexandrian philosopher, Philo, explained the difference between the two 
creation-narratives in Gen. i. and ii. by alleging that the second only referred to the visible 
objects; the first described the production of ideal kinds, genera and species, which were 
called into being before any individuals were made. 

2 I cannot here discuss varying interpretations. The student should compare different 
commentaries, not omitting, of course, that of the Rev. V. D. Davis, in the Sunday School 
Association’s series. 
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of God. Now the ‘glory’ of God was his characteristic as spirit, the shining 
light of his heavenly being. But the ‘second man’ shared this spiritual 
nature, and to that extent was in the form of God. That mode of life, » 
however, belonged to him in the spirit world. Was he, in virtue of it, 
empowered to grasp at equality with God? Could he snatch at the prize 
of omnipotence? ‘Although in: the form of God, says Dr. Fairbairn 
(Christ in Modern Theology, p. 309), ‘he did not think the being equal with 
God a thing to be clutched at, but emptied himself for our good. Prior 
being is here affirmed, a being so in the form of God that to be equal with 
him is a thing of nature.’ I agree with the distinguished theologian that 
prior being is here affirmed. But if being equal with God is for Christ 
already a thing of nature, that is, if he is already equal with God by 
intrinsic essence, how is equality to be gained by clutching at it? The 
suggestion that equality could be got by snatching implies to my mind 
that the snatcher does not already possess it. But what in its turn, does 
eguality mean? The sequel of the passage, ii. 9, seems to show that it 
denotes that position of exalted dignity in which he bore the name that is 
above every name. This is the equivalent of the ‘seat at God’s right 
hand,’ cp. Ps. cx. 1; and the language of ancient prophecy, /sazahk 
xlv. 23, is applied to express the universal homage which should be paid 
to the glorified Jesus when his obedience was completed, and by his death 
upon the cross he laid aside the corporeal fashion of a man, and was 
recalled to the spirit-realm from which he came. 

Of the mode of his coming into this world the apostle says nothing. 
He describes him as being of the seed of David, cp. Aom. 1. 3, 1x. 5. As 
he mentions no peculiarity in his birth, we may infer that he imagined 
him to have been born in the ordinary way. But how long his previous 
spirit-lite had lasted, it is difficult to determine. In 7 Cory. vii. 6, Paul 
declares the Christian faith in one God the Father, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ. God is the source from whom all things issue and to whom all 
things return: he is the causal fount, the origin of power. The Lord is 
the agent, the channel, the medium, through whom they come. But 
what are ‘all things’? Are they trees, rocks, cattle, stars,—the physical 
creation? Or are they the things of the spirit, gifts, graces, blessings 
of help and comfort and support, which pass from the source of life 
through Christ to waiting souls (e.g., Rom. vill. 32, 2 Cor. v. 17)? The 
question has been differently decided by different interpreters ; and it is 
quite possible that such language was variously understood even in the 
early Church. In any case, the apostle still draws a clear distinction 
between the ultimate seat of all energy in the one God, the Father, and 
its distribution whether in the world or among believers by the one Lord, 
Jesus Christ. 

The moral effect of this self-humiliation of the ‘ Lord from heaven’ 
must be studied in the writings of the apostle. Here is the secret of his 
passionate devotion. The condescension of this radiant being is an act 
of supreme sacrifice, which stirs every fibre of his nature. It is the great 
manifestation of love ; of the love of the Father who gives his Son, of the 
love of the Son who willingly identifies himself with the gift, enters 
humanity and suffers and dies. The inward act of realising all this is 
designated faith ; and it is through faith that the way is opened for all 
men into the same sonship, the same spirit-life, as they die to sin and rise. 
to righteousness, cp. Gad. 111. 26, Kom. vi. I-11, vill. 11-17. 
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And when the believer follows the heavenly Lord into the spirit-world, 
what does he find? He finds one of whom it is frequently said that he 
has been raised and exalted, but who remains, even upon the throne, 
beneath the sovereignty of the Most High. In language which strives to 
burst the bonds of words and shape forth the relation of the eternal and 
the created, Paul declares (Rom. xi. 36) that ‘of him, and through him, and 
unto him, are all things.’ God is the ground of all, God is the means, 
God is the goal. The centre and the circumference alike are God. And 
in the timeless future, when every other rule and power have been 
abolished, z Cor. xv. 24-28, when death itself shall have been overcome, 
the Son shall surrender the sovereignty with which he has been invested, 
he shall give back the kingdom to the divine Father, lay down the praises 
with which a grateful world salutes him, resume once more his place as 
subject beneath the universal king, that God may be known and felt 
through every rank in the mighty hierarchy of being as ‘all in all.’ 

What then are we to make of the famous passage in Rom.ix.5? The 
apostle, yearning over his race, remembering the long history of their 
preparation in Jaw and prophecy for Messiah’s day, looks with grief on 
the possibility that because they have rejected Jesus, they may be rejected 
in their turn. How great the calamity that the chosen people should 
be false to the purpose of their election! Ah, could he save them, 
how willingly would he be ‘anathema from Christ’ for their sakes ; 
Theirs were the covenants and the promises, theirs were the patriarchs, 
and of them was ‘ Christ as concerning flesh, who is over all, God blessed 
for ever, Amen.’ 

Does the apostle, then, describe the Messiah, whom God has sent, as 
himself supreme over all, no other than the everlasting Deity? There is 
a curious ambiguity about the words, for the margin of the Revised 
Version gives us no less than three alternative renderings for verse 5 : 

(1) ‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ as concerning the 
flesh. He who is God over all be (is) blessed for ever.’ 

(2) ‘Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ as concerning the 
flesh. He who is over all is God, blessed for ever.’ 

(3) ‘Whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ as concerning the 
flesh who is over all. God be (is) blessed for ever.’ 

Other slight variations have been proposed ; but all translations are 
really capable of reduction to two groups, those which identify Christ 
with ‘God blessed for ever,’ and those which do not. Where eminent 
scholars can come to such different conclusions, it is plain that the words 
themselves contain nothing absolute and final one way or the other. The 
matter must be determined really on general grounds derived from the 
apostle’s language elsewhere. Is it in itself probable that he would have 
designated Jesus as God in such an outburst of impassioned utterance ? 
Dr. Fairbairn (Christ in Modern Theology, p. 308) finds in it the natural 
culmination of the apostle’s thought. The late Professor Jowett decided 
otherwise, and partly on the ground that ‘had St. Paul ever spoken of 
Christ as God, he would many times have spoken of him as such, not 
once only and that by accident.’ If we accept this view, we shall con- 
clude that the apostle’s conception of Christ does not intrude on the 
sole Deity of the Father, and that the subordination of the Son is still 


maintained, 
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PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PSALM CXV. 


yay GREAT many of the Psalms in the collection in our Bible were 
written after the restoration of the Jews to their land from Babylon, 
and for the services of the new Temple. This is one of them, a Temple- 
hymn—and it was sung alternately by the priests and the people. The 
distribution of the parts of the Psalm is, of course, conjectural, but a 
slight sketch may give additional interest to the well-known words. It 
begins with a mockery of idolatry intoned by the High Priest, which in 
itself is an historical sketch in strong colour of the little monotheistic 
nation surrounded on all sides by heathen peoples. The whole band of 
priests then sang out the faith which Israel kept alone among the wor- 
shippers of false gods. ‘Israel,’ they cried, ‘trust thou in Jehovah;’ and 
the people answered, ‘He is their helper and shield.’ ‘Aaron’s house,’ 
sang the priests, ‘trust in the Lord.’ Again the congregation answered, 
‘He is their Helper and Defender’ ‘Ye that fear the Lord, shouted 
the priests, ‘trust in the Lord.” And the people made the Temple ring 
with their chorus in reply. Then the High Priest alone took up the 
hymn, and sang the next four verses. And the congregation, in full burst 
of song, replied, ‘The Heaven of Heavens is for Jehovah; the Earth he 
has given to the children of men. The dead praise not Jehovah, those 
who dwell in the stillness! But we—we bless the Lord, from now for 
evermore. Praise the Lord.’ This is the historical interest and the 
literary upbuilding of the Psalm, and both are woven into one. E 

And now, leaving that behind, I pass on to the spiritual life in the 
Psalm, and to all that it speaks to us. The Psalm grew out of that long, 
continuous, consistent aspiration of the soul to God, which, whatever 
form it take—and a thousand-fold have been its forms—is always at its 
root the same. It was tinged with the local colouring of which I have 
spoken, but we have only to change the local colouring, and its main 
thought speaks home to us as clearly as if we stood in the Temple. 
Those who desire now to follow God alone, stand surrounded on all 
sides by those who worship idols, and whose worship is as degraded, 
often as vile, as that of Baal and Astoreth. Those who, following 
Christ, trust only in the Father, have a spiritual battle to fight by faith, 
which is as rough as that which the little Jewish nation fought against 
the nations which circled Jerusalem. What instructions, then, for our 
conduct of the war are here given to us? What are the conditions of the 
battle here disclosed? What are the thoughts which, out of this Psalm 
burn in our hearts, and kindle our fortitude, as we go forth to fight or 
wait within our camp. What is written out of this Psalm upon our 
banner, which, when we see, stirs in our hearts passion for fighting for 
our cause, and certainty of victory? These are the questions we propose 
to answer, within the limit of this Psalm. 

The first thought which is here, and which flies, emblazoned, on our 
standard is the mightiest thought in the heart of man. It is the Sovereignty 
of God—solitary, omnipotent, the only Power in the Universe, and a 
Power which rests alone on goodness, and works alone for goodness.. 
He who possesses that thought, in possessing it, possesses the whole 
heaven and earth, He who trusts in it, has no fear of earthly powers ; 
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all are at his feet. He who lives by it, works and contends by it, holds 
victory already in his grasp. Here it lies in the first verse, and the third. 
Our God is in the heavens, he hath done whatsoever pleaseth him. And 
what pleaseth Him is for the sake of his mercy and truth: and mercy 
and truth together make justice. ‘To thy name,’—to thy character, that 
is,—‘ give glory, for thy loving-kindness sake, and for thy truth.’ There 
is the whole idea, and it would be well if those who hold that doctrine, 
which made the force of the old Puritanism, had remembered not only 
the Sovereign Omnipotence in which they believed, but the two founda- 
tions of that omnipotence—loving-kindness and justice,—and that any 
sovereignty which only thought of its might, and did not make its might 
the servant of its right, would be the sovereignty of a devil, and not the 
sovereignty of a God. They did not remember this thing, and their 
doctrine became diabolical, and its deeds the deeds of a devil. The 
tyranny over souls, the persecution of the bodies of men, which the 
doctrine, thus held, encouraged, is not so rampant as it was, but even now 
many homes are desolated, many weak spirits crushed, many characters 
ruined, many half-diseased minds driven into madness by those who still 
believe that God’s might makes his right, that He may do what He will 
independent of mercy and justice, that He may be as capricious as an 
Eastern tyrant; that force is in Him the first, and righteousness the 
second, 3 

But when we confess that all the power of God is self-limited by love 
and justice, and that He can do nothing which transgresses the human 
sense of love and justice which He Himself has given to us; that He can 
ask us to believe no doctrine concerning Him which violates our sense of 
love and justice,—why then, this doctrine is the most mighty and most 
glorious that a man can hold, and it gives him an inward power which is 
as much beyond the powers of the force, fraud and wealth of all the king- 
doms of unjust and unloving men, as the heavens are beyond the earth. 

But the power that man has, in being at one with this truth, is not his 
own. It ministers to no pride ; it ministers to humility ; and in the very 
first words of the Psalm this is recorded. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but to thy Character, let praise be given.’ 

These are famous words. Again and again, through the long ages of 
the war between good and evil, through Jewish and Christian times, have 
they been sung by the soldiers of the Cross. When great conquerors, by 
force of arms, have filled cathedrals with ‘Te Deums’ for their conquests, 
and turned the praise of God into the praise of the guilt of war,—those 
who fought, with no arms in their hands, for righteousness and love, and 
who suffered slaughter rather than slaughter others ; and yet, in mortal 
death and pain, won the victory of truth, have sung, ‘ Non nobis, Domine, 
non nobis’—‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us be the praise.’ In that 
verse the humble warriors of the Truth, whose sword was the Word of 
the Spirit, who slew not evil men, but evil itself, have, from century to 
century, declared that there is One Sovereign—one alone—and over his 
power is his love, and above his might is his righteousness. The King 
of Kings is love; the Lord of Lords is righteousness, and, ¢herefore, He is 
the Lord God omnipotent. No thought is more majestic, more inspiring. 
It is the conqueror of the evil in the soul of man. The veriest child can’ 
understand it, the wretchedest slave can live by it. The poor man is 
exalted by it far above the earth ; his imagination thrilled, his conscience 
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inspired, his spirit uplifted, till he stands side by side with the archangels, 
and, with them, bows his face before his God. All the pain of earth is 
conquered, all the temptations of earth subdued, all the noise and smoke 
of earth forgotten, in that wondrous vision. This is a faith to hold for 
life and death. In it lies unconquerable fortitude, impregnable peace, 
eternal triumph. 

It might be thought that this ministered to pride, but how can that 
be? For the soul, in that vision, sees absolute love and perfect righteous- 
ness, and that which is born of both—eternal beauty ; and to see these 
things, even in our half vision, bears us beyond our self, beyond the 
causes of pride. The soul even ceases to cry—‘ Not unto us, O Lord !’ 
It has not even that return upon itself which is contained in the ‘ Not 
to us.” It is lost in the ravishment of beholding the Perfect. There 
is not even humility, when the vision is perfect. There is only joy 
in which nothing of the sorrow remains which is born in one who 
is conscious of the possibility of pride. In the midst, then, of what 
the world calls abasement, we are conscious only of delight in worship. 
This will be the state of perfectness, but, as long as pride is possible, 
we are conscious of humility. It is only passing glimpses that we get, in 
this time of struggle against self, of the perfect glory of the Lord. While 
we do not see the whole, we must still feel, still pray, ‘Not unto us, O 
Lord.’ But when the whole fills us to the brim—humility will be lost in 
rapture. 

But on earth there is no virtue more needful than humility, and none 
more useful in our battle, and for our victory in God. For pride is the 
mother of all the vices, and the vices are the destroyers and the over- 
throwers. Great causes, great men, great nations have fallen through the 
mastery of pride. ‘To me, to me, belongs the glory and the praise.’ So 
cries many a man and woman, many a social class, many a nation,—and 
when they cry it, and nothing else, they proclaim their doom ; and just 
and righteous is their doom, for they can no longer do any good to 
man. Who can cry, ‘For others,’ if he cry, ‘For me’? 

This is the lesson Israel needed to keep close to her heart. This is 
the lesson aristocracies and republics need. This is the lesson the wealth 
and commerce of all peoples need. This is the lesson the vast bodies of 
labour need. If in their pride they cease to feel, ‘I live in God and 
Man; I am nothing in these mighty Beings’; if they do not feel, ‘ Not 
unto us, O Lord, but to right and love be the praise’; if they use or 
boast of their own power, if they work for their own power, and not for 
the causes of God’s power—for justice and mercy—they are doomed, and 
their work is doomed, and not one regret from God or man will fall, like 
a tear, upon their barren grave. 

_Let knowledge, art, and literature look to this, in the hour of their 
pride. Let nations, lost in the haughtiness of their wealth, take this 
ancient warning. Let England look at home, and in all her policies and 
parties guard herself from the swift corruption of national pride. No 
nation, of the Old World or the New, indulges pride at any point, who is 
not weakened at that point. There, at that very spot, disease, like a 
cancer, has begun; and right through the whole national body, in every 
limb of the state, the nation suffers from its presence. 

Alas! it is the last thing of which they will think. The disease is the 
very thing of which they boast themselves. They imagine that their 
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worst weakness is their greatest power. It is only when results come 
home, when misfortune, degradation, corruption make them a prey—that 
in dust and ashes they repent, and seek the true glory— the daily worship, 
in steady act, of mercy and justice, of love and righteousness, of the 
character of God,—of the sovereignty of these things, which, being seen 
and followed, ensures humility. 

Next, in a fitting sequence of thought, the writer thinks of what they 
worship who do not worship the highest. 

These, not having this majestic conception of righteousness and love 
beyond themselves, make images of their own thoughts, of their own 
desires, and worship them as gods. These are their idols—work of their 
own hands, silver and gold, which have eyes and see not, ears and hear 
not, powerless, profitless, contemptible things. 

What has this to do with us? we are not idol-worshippers? That 
is too flattering an unction to lay to our souls. As long as we do not 
worship love and righteousness, we are sure to make as many idols out 
of our desires as ever the heathen made. Whosoever does not see the 
Highest beyond himself, makes his own gods out of his own will. And, 
as our desires and imaginations are various, we worship them in different 
forms, and are less polytheistic than the heathen to whom we send 
our missionaries. The Pantheon of modern life is crowded with 
our gods. 

There sits Pride of birth and wealth and place, three gods in one. His 
dark and haughty face dominates the Temple; fast against the wall he sits, 
for within his fair outside all is rottenness, as behind our national pride lies 
poverty and misery, and disease and crime, and the wailing of lost and out- 
cast lives, sacrificed to our wealth and our fine show, to our luxury and folly. 
There sits Wealth himself, filled full of the blood of men and women 
who have been sacrificed upon his altar, and oozing silver and gold, into 
which he has changed that blood, for those who honour him above all 
things. There sits Fashion, drest like a doll, with her empty smile, the 
fetish to whom millions sacrifice their youth, their affections, and their 
intellect. There sits Lust, in his obscure corner, a hideous idol, to whom, 
in secret, thousands sing their hymns; and, as they sing, their conscience, 
their honour, their immortal soul flow out of them, like blood from a 
wound, and their god drinks up what he has drained from them. There 
sits Pleasure, with her fluttering eyes and changing smile, and hands that 
incessantly weave her net. Great is the crowd that dances around her, 
and none see, till age has made them unable to resist their fate, that ina 
hollow near her crouches Satiety, the ancient hag who tears the heart out 
of them at last. duhere sits Luxury, and his attendants, Sloth, Ignorance, 
and Cruelty, and behind him wait in the dark, national Ruin, and national 
Corruption. There sits Business, or getting on, and with him fierce and 
all-consuming Work, clad in sober garments, made all of well-machined 
iron, with an unchanging face, set hard to make his worshippers do one 
thing alone; and his creed half-imitates the creed of the nobler work 
which is the service of God and man. He calls for incessant doing, for 
the devotion of the whole man, and so does God. But God calls for 
work to be done, not for ourselves or our advancement, but for man and 
the progress of man. And God’s call for work does not only mean 
business, but the advance of ourselves in all the qualities which minister 
to the varied advance of man—in the knowledge which enlarges the 
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intellect, in the moral character which strengthens a nation, in 
the love of beauty which lifts life over the power of poverty to 
lower its pleasure, in the development of the imagination, in the 
education of those powers of the spirit which lead us home to God. 
This is not the work which the Idol of Business demands. His creed 
is—‘ Work for yourselves—work to get on, work at business for the sake 
of the work alone.’ And well his worshippers—whose cry is, ‘ Let us die 
in harness’--obey his fierce demand. On his altar, they burn their 
imagination, their love of beauty, their love of love, theit youthful aspira- 
tions, their home-life, the causes of mankind, the leisure in which they 
would learn the glory of nature and the heart of man: the self-sacrifice, 
the careless joy, the sacred labour of the fruitful silence. A dreadful idol 
is this, and dreadful is the smile that sometimes he and Wealth exchange 
across the Temple. 

There sit a thousand more—all the wild Passions in a row, and round 
them flit'a host of winged Desires, each borne upon a wind of selfishness. 
There towers Ambition, there reckless Gambling devours all the noble 
children of the soul ; there, far apart, but in a lighter, cleaner place, sit the 
Knowledge and Art which demand the absolute worship of the soul, and 
which exclude the love of Man and the love of God, and around them 
creeps a poor little idol, attendant on them, the dwarfish god of Criticism, 
whom many reverence as the highest god in all this modern Pantheon. 
It is a sorrowful sight, but who among us has not, for a time at least, 
worshipped in that Temple ! 

- If any of you are still within, come forth out of it for ever. At times, 
through the cries of the worshippers, and the dim darkness within, the 
trumpet of God is heard, and a ray of his sunshine pierces Listen to the 
sound—see the gay fresh light—push your way through the crowd,and pass 
into the open, simple air. If you do not, the penalty is deep; and here it 
is, written in this Psalm. ‘They that make these gods are like unto 
them, and so are all they that trust in them.’ Men grow into the image 
of that which they adore. The great leaders of idolatries, who make for 
the crowd the gods of Luxury and Getting-on, and reckless Wealth, and 
Ambition, and Expenditure, grow inwardly into the pride and baseness of 
these evil things. The results of their worship—cruelties, oppressions, 
thoughtless scorns, hard hearts, pleasures in thieveries, satieties, villanies, 
fall back on the souls of their worshippers and destroy them ; and the 
herd of those who follow them in the same idolatries, make themselves 
day by day into the same image. A dreadful sameness is in their lives, 
their ways, their thoughts and feelings; the pattern of their idols is 
stamped upon them all. Uniformity is in the midst of this Polytheism. 
Variety is only found when we worship the One. 

Escape for your lives, if you are caught in the prisons of these 
paganisms, escape into the glory of God. Worship only one thing— 
Love and Righteousness in God making his Power; and offer on the altar 
of this our God—whose image is not the reflection of our cravings—all 
the desires of self, all greeds to get and keep, all that prevents you from 
loving man with the self-devotion of a life, or from seeing, and being 
ravished by the perfection of God. Then will your luxury be giving, 
and your wealth the riches of the soul and the imagination, and your 
business other people’s happiness, and your ambition union with God, 
and your pleasure righteousness, and your fashion love, and your 
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desires the immortal fruits of the Spirit, and your passions enkindled 
aspirations, and your pride exultation in the divine destiny of man in God 
the Father, and all your worship the Sovereign Love and Truth and 
Beauty of Him, before whose holiness and its light fall into dust the 
senseless idols of the world. There is freedom and joy and peace! ‘O 
‘Israel, trust thou in the Lord. He is thy helper and defender.’ Thus 
spoke, thus meant the ancient poet. And, finally, the whole Psalm was 
closed by the mass of the congregation singing——‘The heaven, the 
heaven is the Lord’s, but the earth is his gift to man. And on the earth 
we live to praise Him. All life is his, all its thought and all its deed.’ 
It was a noble view of praise. Praise is work of love and justice wrought 
by man from birth to death, in love to his fellow-men. 

Alas! thought the writer, ‘The dead cannot do it. They have no 
praise, no work. In silence, in deep stillness, rest the dead. The time 
is short before that changeless calm, that quiet night. Therefore all the 
more, while we live, praise the Lord. It was all, in that age, they could 
grasp; and there are thousands now in the same backward condition of 
thought, who have no god but humanity, or the moral utility of man; 
to whom a life to come is either nothingness or silence. It is thought 
which is backward in them, not morality. It is want of power to reach 
the higher levels of fair reason which is deficient in them, not nobility of 
heart. Like the Psalmist, they say,—and I speak of the best of those 
who see no God—‘ We go down into the silences, but we will not cease 
to live the life of praise—the life of love and justice and joy.’ It is good 
and true of them, but it is sad for them; and they do not set forward 
man and the causes of man as they might do, did they give them a more 
inspiring faith, And how great will be their surprise, and how great 
their happiness, when they find themselves alive, with endless work before 
them. How great, too, how deep will be their regret, when they think— 
and this will be their touch of unhappiness—how much they missed to 
give to man, how much sorrow and depression they brought, or did not 
remove, from the shoulders of the troubled. 

A higher faith has been made known to those who follow Christ-—a 
faith of eternal victory, not of eternal defeat. It is not silence into which 
we go, but into eager life. It is nearer and nearer union with all- 
creating love, and more capacity, through that union, of creation. Nearer 
and nearer union with holiness, and more capacity for putting into 
realities the work of righteousness; and out of these—in which we feel 
God our Father in us like light and fire—power over the hearts and 
lives of others for love and good, so that our power is like the power 
of God. 

This is the ineffable Life to which we look. Death is the opening of 
its door. As we open, light streams through, and, in the instant of death, 
we see, by one flash of that excelling radiance all the life of earth we 
leave behind, and then the door shuts. There before us is the infinite 
landscape,—there the pure light! There a thousand cities where our 
work will lie—cities not built with hands, but of the souls of those who 
have gone before, with whom we are to be developed, in whose ceaseless 
progress we shall share; and over all this wondrous world, as over earth, 
—but now known and grasped and loved—the Omnipotence of God, the 
Omnipotence of Righteousness, the Omnipotence of Love. 

STOPFORD A, BROOKE, 
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THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 
XII.—PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


ROM Scotland came many, and from England not a few, yet all of 
them generally the scum of both nations, who, from debt or break- 
ing, and fleeing from justice, or seeking shelter, came hither, hoping to 
be without fear of man’s justice, in a land where there was nothing, or but 
little as yet, of the fear of God.’ So the plantation settlers are described 
by Andrew Stewart whose father accompanied them. He also tells us 
that ‘going for Ireland’ was looked on as a miserable mark of a deplor- 
able person. Yea, it was turned into a proverb; and one of the worst 
expressions of disdain that could be invented was to tell a man that 
‘Ireland would be his hinder end.’ 

This description can hardly be called a flattering one ; but if, as there 
seems reason to suppose, it is true, all the more credit is due to those 
ministers of religion who had to deal with such unpromising material. 
These ministers are still remembered with gratitude and veneration as 
the pioneers of Presbyterianism in Ireland. Most of them came from 
Scotland. : 

Edward Brice had been minister of Drymen in Sterlingshire, but 
having opposed the Archbishop of Glasgow, he found it prudent to leave 
his native land for Ireland, where in 1613, he was settled as the minister 
of Broardisland, in Antrim. The first minister to settle in Down was 
Robert Cunningham, who, after serving as chaplain to the Earl of 
Buccleugh’s regiment in Holland, removed to Ireland, and was admitted 
to the ministry by Bishop Echlin in 1615, and became curate of Holywood 
’ and Craigavad. The first Presbyterian Church of Holywood, now non- 
subscribing, traces its foundation to his ministry. Livingstone, who knew 
him well, says: ‘To my discerning he was the one man who most re- 
sembled the meekness of Jesus Christ, in.all his carriage, that ever I saw, 
and was so far reverenced of all, even by the wicked, that he was oft 
troubled with that scripture, “Woe to you when all men speak well of you.””’ 

John Ridge, an Englishman in deacon’s orders, left England rather 
than submit to ‘impositions which were contrary to his conscience.’ 
Coming to Ireland, he was presented by Lord Chichester with the vicarage 
of Antrim, in 1619. He is described by Livingstone as—‘A great urger 
of charitable works, and a very humble man.’ 

Hubbard, another Englishman, though episcopally ordained, left the 
Church of England, and took charge of a Non-conformist Church at 
Southwark. In order to escape the persecution to which he was sub- 
jected he decided to retire to Ireland, and having told his friend ‘and 
fellow-student at Cambridge, Lord Chichester, of his intention, he was 
invited by him to Carrickfergus. Here he settled with the members of 
his Southwark congregation about 1621. Shortly afterwards, in the 
early part of 1623, he died, and the members of his congregation, whose 
devotion to their minister had led them to Ireland, returned to their 
native land. 

His successor, it appears, was James Glendinning, who in 1622 was 
incumbent of the adjoining parish of Carnmoney. Reid considers it 
probable that at Carrickfergus, he simply officiated as lecturer, We 
shall have more to say of him presently. 
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The most eminent of this little group of ministers was ROBERT BLAIR. 
He had held a professorship in Glasgow college, but strongly disapproving 
of Prelacy, and of the efforts made by Dr. Cameron, the principal, to bring 
the college over to it, he resigned, and at the invitation of Lord Claneboy 
came to Ireland in 1623. His first impressions of the country were not 
favourable ; ‘But next day,’ says he, ‘travelling towards Bangor, | met un- 
expectedly with so sweet a peace and so great a joy, as I behoved to look 
thereon as my welcome thither ; and retiring to a private place about a 
mile above Carrickfergus, I prostrated myself upon the grass to rejoice in 
the Lord, who proved the same to me in Ireland which he had been in 
Scotland.’ 

Blair made no secret of his objection to episcopacy, but notwithstand- 
ing his avowed Presbyterianism, he was invited by the patron Lord 
Claneboy, and by the incumbent Gilson, who was seriously ill, to preach 
at Bangor. His services were so acceptable, that the patron, the dying 
incumbent, and the congregation united in entreating him to remain. 
The difficulty was the matter of episcopal ordination to which Blair was 
strongly opposed ; but his scruples were overcome by the Bishop of 
Down in a very conciliatory manner. ‘Whatever,’ said he, ‘you account 
of Episcopacy, yet I know you account a Presbytery to have divine 
warrant ; will you not receive ordination from Mr. Cunningham, and the 
adjacent brethren, and let me come in among them in no other relation 
than a presbyter?’ ‘This,’ adds Blair, ‘I could not refuse, and so the 
matter was performed.’ 

Another member of this group of early Presbyterians was James 
Hamilton, a nephew of Lord Claneboy, who employed him as his agent. 
Blair becoming aware of his religious gifts, proposed that he should enter 
the ministry, and invited him to preach at Bangor in his uncle’s hearing, 
who, till then, knew nothing of the matter. Lady Claneboy was so 
pleased with his effort that she addressed him thus :-—‘ James, I think 
your gown and pulpit become you very well. I will. bestow the gown, 
and my lord (if he will be advised by me) shall bestow the pulpit,’ both 
which were soon performed by his settlement in the parish of Ballywater. 

The fact that men of avowed hostility to the episcopal form of Church 
government gained not only toleration but preferment in the Church of 
Ireland, shows that that Church was in an unusually accommodating mood. 
This was no doubt largely due to the influence of Ussher, who afterwards 
became Primate. To him was intrusted the drawing up of a confession 
of faith. In this document were set forth some of the principles for which 
the Puritans of England were eagerly, but at this period, vainly struggling. 
Its doctrine is minutely Calvinistic, the observation of the Sabbath is 
insisted upon, Lent disclaimed as a fast, and the Pope pronounced to be 
Antichrist. But though so long, extending to one hundred and four 
articles, it is remarkable for its omissions. It avows no ecclestiastical 
authority for decreeing rites and ceremonies, and says Dr. Reid, ‘No 
allusion is made to the mode of consecrating the higher orders of the 
clergy ; as if on purpose to avoid maintaining that distinction between 
bishops and presbyters which was so much opposed by the Noncon- 
formists.’ Z. 

This confession, remarkable both for its uncompromising statements 
and its strange omissions, having been solemnly approved and ratified in 

1615, became the legal doctrinal standard of the Irish Church. Its 
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adoption resulted in something like a compromise, or at least a truce 
between the puritan and the sacerdotal parties in the Protestant Church, 
and, as in the days of Queen Mary, Ireland again came to be regarded as 
a refuge for those who in England and Scotland suffered persecution for 
their opinions. 

CLEMENT PIKE, 


FORTY QUESTIONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


‘Was Christ a man like us ? 
Oh, let us try 

If we, then, too, can be 
Such men as he.’ 


i yee questions and answers were gradually formulated and given 

out from week to week during a year’s study of the Life of Jesus. 
The aim has been to so present the main facts of Jesus’ life and work 
that they could be grasped and remembered by the pupils, and so that 
each fact might be used as a memory-hook for attaching collateral 
material often more valuable than the initial fact. 


1. @Q.—When was Jesus born? A.—Adbout 4 B.C. 

2. @Q.—Where was Jesus born? A.—Probably in Nazareth of 
Galilee. 

3. @Q—Who were Jesus’ parents? A.—/oseph the carpenter, and 
Mary his wife. 

4. Q.—Where was Nazareth? A.—J/n Galilee, a part of Palestine. 

5. @Q.—Who were the inhabitants of Palestine? A.—Chiefly Jews. 

6. Q.-—Of what nationality was Jesus? A.—He was a Jew. 

7. Q—Who ruled Palestine in Jesus’ time? A.—ZThe Romans. 

8. Q.—What did the Jews long for? A.—Political independence. 

9. Q—What did many expect? A.—A King, or Messiah, raised up 
by God to deliver them. 

10. @Q.—Who was John the Baptist? A.—A preacher of righteous- 
ness and of the Messianic kingdom. 

11. @Q.—Who was John’s greatest convert? A.—/esus of Nazareth. 

12, @.—When did Jesus begin preaching? 4A.—A/fter John was cast 
into prison by Herod. 

13. @Q.—How old was Jesus then? A.—About thirty years. 

14. Q.—Was Jesus then famous? 4.—He was only an obscure 
carpenter of an obscure town. 

15. Where did he begin his ministry? A.—Avound about the Sea of 
Galilee. 

16. Q.—Did Jesus preach in the synagogues only? A.—He preached 
wherever he found people to listen. 

17. Q.—What was the style of Jesus’ preaching? 4.—He spoke 
simply, and often taught in parables. 

18. Q.—What is a parable? A.—A story from nature, from which 
a moral is drawn. 

19. Q.—What are some of Jesus’ parables? A.—The Parable of the 
Sower, the Prodigal Son, the Good Shepherd, and the Good Samaritan. 
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20. Q@.—What great truths did Jesus teach? 4.—Zhat God is our 
Father, and that all men are brothers, and that salvation is by character, 
not by belief, 

21. (Q.—How did Jesus illustrate the first truth in himself? A.—By 
love and trust and obedieuce toward God. 

22. @Q.—The second? 4A.—BSy loving and helping even the sinner 
and the outcast. 

; 23. Q.—The third? 4A.—By living a pure, brave, unselfish life, day 
ny en 
Q.—What authority did Jesus give? A.—He relied on his own 
aes conscience, and insight, and appealed to these powers tn others. 

25. Q.—Did Jesus found a church? A.—WVo. 

26. Y—Who were his followers? 4A.—The disciples whom he chose 
as his companions, and many of ‘the common people’ who ‘heard him 
gladly? 

27. @.—Did any of the ‘higher classes’ care for Jesus? A.—A few, 
at first; but most of them soon turned away from him, because he taught 
things about religion and morality that did not please them. 

28. Q.—How long did Jesus’ ministry last? A.—Probably about 
three years,—one of obscurity, one of popularity, and one of conflict, ending 
tn death. 

29. Q.—Did Jesus believe himself to be Messiah? A.—/¢ appears 
that he did, toward the close of his minisiry. 

30. @.—What was his conception of his duty as Messiah? 4.—TZo 
establish the kingdom of God among his people, or to die in the attempt. 

31. @Q.—What was Jesus’ idea of the kingdom of God? A society of 
pure and holy men and women who acknowledged God's Messiah as their 
Kin 

cB Q.—What did Jesus do when he felt his call to be Messiah? 
A.—He went to Jerusalem with his disciples and many who believed 
in him. 

Q.—What befell him there? A.-—He attacked the abuses tn the 
Ti emple, and made the priests his enemies. 

. @Q.—Who else were opposed to him? A.—TZhe Romans, because 
hits claim to be King was treason to the Roman government. 

35. @Q.—When did the storm break upon him? A. -—After eating the 
last Passover supper with lis disciptes, he was arrested in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, whither he had gone to pray. 

36. Q.—What was the result of Jesus’ trial? A.—He was convicted 
of treason to the Roman government, and was cructfied. 

. Q.—What was Jesus’ behaviour during this crisis? A.—fHe bore 
all with great composure and bravery, as tf supported by an inward faith 
in God, and in himself. 

38. @Q.—What was Jesus’ last prayer? A.—‘ Father, forgive them: 
they know not what they do!’ 

Q.—Was Jesus’ death a proof of failure? A .—/t was not, because 
“nO ood thing is failure, and no evil thing success. 

40. @.—What are some of the achievements of Jesus for which the 
world owes him gratitude? A.—J/or living a life of noblest moral beauty 
which ts an imperishable example to us, or lifting high the principle of 
love to God and love to man, and for bravely dying for what he felt to be 
the right. 
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Tracuers’ Note.—Each.and every question has been made the starting- 
point for expeditions on all sides. For instance, the questions about Palestine, 
Galilee, Nazareth, the Romans, were made to yield all the geography, history, 
and pictures of social and domestic life possible. Question 19 required the 
knowing by heart of the immortal lessons of the parables. Questions 20-24 
brought out countless texts and incidents to reveal the spiritual greatness of 
Jesus; and so, from beginning to end, the questions have been used to stimu- 
late interest and fix impressions and enlarge horizons. 

To escape the dogmatism that so often more than neutralises any good 
effects of formal questions and answers, the pupils have been kept aware that 
many things concerning Jesus’ outward life are still matters of controversy, 
upon which superintendent and teachers simply give their own convictions and 
the convictions of many of the most eminent Biblical scholars. The spiritual 
greatness and leadership of Jesus is what has been emphasized, and the verse 
at the beginning has been the School Motto for the year. 

CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 


BEGINNINGS: ACCORDING TO THE LEGENDS AND THE 
TRUER STORY. 


IV.—How THE WORLD BEGAN: THE TRUER STORY OF SCIENCE. 


F course, we have no eye-witness to tell us how the world was made. 
No human being was present when the foundations of the earth 
were laid in the great deep of infinite space. We can only imagine how it 
was fashioned from the traces we see in the world itself. And scholars who 
have studied those traces most carefully imagine that our solar system 
came somewhat as the Guatemalan bible says it did—‘like a cloud or a 
fog.” They think there was a cloud of flaming gas or of clashing meteors, 
coming as mysteriously as a cloud comes in the clear sky, condensed 
from invisible atoms. And as the cloud may condense into raindrops, or 
even congeal into round hail-stones, so the cosmic cloud condensed into 
drops which we call sun and planets, and later congealed, in the case of 
some planets, into solid globes like the moon or the earth. But it took 
not one day, nor one week merely, but millions upon millions of years. 

This is what is called the ‘Nebular Hypothesis,’ and we must 
remember it is only an hypothesis. We do not know that it is the true 
explanation of how the world was made. It is the explanation that seems 
true to the scholars of to-day, though the scholars of the future may find 
that it is not wholly true, just as we have found that the explanations of 
the past are not wholly true. But the wonderful photograph of the 
Nebula in Andromeda taken some years ago, and reproduced in the 
Century for October, 1890, seems almost to demonstrate the truth by 
showing us a glowing mass of matter actually circling in concentric rings, 
with a large nucleus at the centre and a smaller nucleus in each of the 
rings about that centre. 

And this Nebular Hypothesis links itself with the great theory of 
evolution,—a theory which imagines that this whole universe has grown 
Braete as the flower grows out of the earth or the ice-crystal out 
of water. ' 
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(1.) The Origin of the Story. 


How did men ever imagine such a strange story, so strangely con- 
firmed by this last photograph? It is easy to see that the old explana- 
tions would have to be given up as soon as men came to observe nature 
more closely. They would find that the sun did not heed their prayers 
or their threats, and that it came and went without the slightest ir- 
regularity, such as human beings and animals show. The Incas had 
been taught to worship the sun, as a chief and as their own early ancestor; 
yet two of them declared the sun could not be a creature acting voluntarily 
because he moved so regularly. 

And as men thought more and learned more, some sceptic, who 
ventured to question the beliefs of his fathers, would be sure to suggest 
that the sun was not a person at all, but was a hot mass of matter, as 
Anaxagoras did among the Greeks. He would be called wicked and per- 
secuted, no doubt, as Anaxagoras was, but his view would finally prevail. 
And the other animistic explanations would be given up in the same way. 

And when men had been driven by what Galileo saw through his tele- 
scope to adopt the Copernican system, the fact that more than two 
hundred planets revolve in the same plane and the same direction around 
the sun, would compel men to imagine that they resulted from some 
common cause. Then the rings of Saturn would suggest a circling belt 
of matter as the earlier form of the solar system. This idea occurred to 
both Kant and Laplace independently. And it was found that such a 
circling cloud would, by the laws of physics, produce something similar to 
the solar system. 


(2.) The Meaning of this Story. 

Thus we see that by trying to discover the truth about this world, man 
has been led on from the crudest and least truthful guesses embodied 
in the myths and legends of the lowest savages, to the marvellous concep- 
tion of a universe of all-pervading and unchanging law—a conception 
wonderfully verified by each newly discovered fact. And with each 
newer and truer explanation of this world we find its mystery deepening. 
It almost seems as if the human mind were intended to go on forever 
learning new truths which only led to new :mysteries. Perhaps the 
mysteries are the hand of the Infinite beckoning his children onward 
toward Himself. 


Questions to Talk over. 


How can a story be not true and yet contain a true thought? What 
is the true thought in the Bible story? in the others? Is it more im- 
portant to have true thoughts or true facts? : ; 

Did people begin to explain the world as a whole, or piece by piece? 
What suggested the idea of Unity at first? What convinces us of it now? 
When did men begin to think of the world as a machine? Is it a 
machine? Isa planta machine? {sananimal? Isa man? 

Do men still believe that this Universe is the Infinite body of an 
Infinite soul? of which we are part? 

Is the world of Science more beautiful or less than the world of Myth? 
How far ought beauty to influence our belief? Ought this world to be 
perfectly beautiful? Why? Need it seem so tous? Why not? Must 
we be able to see the purpose of everything ? 
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Can you give an instance of the Creator doing a thing by wisdom—that 
is, by knowing how? 

Is the One who should make a flower grow out of a seed less a Maker . 
than one who should make a wax flower? How about the One who 
should make a Universe grow? Does Evolution imply Involution? 

Ought we to expect to find the whole truth? What would the future 
be for one who had found the whole truth? 

A. W. GOULD. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY EXPLAINED. 
Il. 
How the Belief in the God-Man grew up. 


HEN we pass from the New Testament to the early history of the 
Christian Church, we find that the minds of men gradually turned 
away from the simple and beautiful precepts and parables of Jesus, and 
those incidents of his life in Galilee on which the earlier Gospels dwell so 
lovingly, in order to enter into endless discussions as to his nature. By 
slow degrees the original impression which the Man Jesus had left on the 
hearts of his disciples faded out, and the Church began to think that the 
most important thing was to have a correct theory about his person. And 
it was not very long before some writers and preachers began to say that 
he was not a man at all, that he only seemed to be a man, that his body 
was not a real body, but only the appearance of a body, and that he him- 
self was not a man, but a Divine Being. But others pointed to the 
Gospels and insisted, rightly enough, that the Gospel writers clearly 
regarded him asaman. Then, after long discussion, the strange idea 
was started that he was Man and God as well, and in a confused way this 
gradually came to be the doctrine of the Church. 

But such a doctrine started fresh difficulties. If Jesus was God, was 
he the same as the Father, or different? And if he was different, were 
there two Gods or only one? And some three hundred years after Christ 
there was great danger that the Christian Church would actually come to 
believe in two Gods instead of one. Then, to get out of the difficulty 
even at the expense of a contradiction, it was decided that, although the 
Father was God and Christ was God, yet they were not two Gods, but 
only one. The Son, it was said, was not the Father, and the Father was 
not the Son. But Father and Son were each of them God. Yet there 
were not two Gods, but one. 


How the Belief in the Trinity grew up. 


Meanwhile, there had arisen yet another line of thought. The New 
Testament sometimes speaks of God under the name of the Holy Spirit 
a beautiful description of the Father who breathes his love into the souls 
of men. But now men began to say that if the Father was God, and the 
Son was God, the Holy Spirit was God also. Yet they insisted that the 
Holy Spirit was different from both the Father and the Son. And so at 
last after centuries of disputation and turmoil and even bloodshed, in 
which the simple teaching of Jesus was sadly forgotten and neglected 
the famous doctrine of the Trinity was constructed, and the Christian ‘ 
Church declared that ‘the Father is God and the Son is God and the 
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Holy Ghost (or Spirit) is God; and yet they are not three Gods, but 
one God.’ 

Now I ask you to read the Athanasian Creed, in which this doctrine 
was finally laid down, and then to turn from it to the fifth chapter of 
Matthew or the fifteenth of Ze, and to say whether, in the centuries 
between the Gospels and the Creed, Christianity had not strangely 
changed its character. Jesus teaches that love to God and love to man 
are the two chief laws, and that to enter the kingdom of heaven we must 
become like little children. The Athanasian Creed, on the contrary, 
declares that unless we believe exactly what it lays down, including all 
the strange contradictions of the three Persons and one God, we shall 
‘without doubt perish everlastingly.’ 


Unitarian Christianity wants to go back to Jesus. 


Now we Unitarian Christians want to start afresh with the simple and 
beautiful truths which Jesus taught, and putting away the tangled and 
complicated Creeds which grew out of the conflicts of successive genera- 
tions of theologians in an ignorant and unscientific age, to call on men as 
the chief thing of all to put into practice that Law of Love which we have 
straight from the lips of Jesus, and which he set forth in his pure and 
gracious life. : 

Do you think that we are right, or do you think that we are wrong? 

R. A. ARMSTRONG, 


CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 
By REV. FRANK WALTERS. 
HYMN. 

LESSON. 


ND behold a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, saying, 
‘Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ?’ 

And he said unto him, ‘ What is written in the law? how readest thou?’ 

And he answering said, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.’ ' 

And he said unto him, ‘Thou hast answered right: this do , and thou 
shalt live.’ ; 

But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, ‘And who is my 
neighbour ?’ ; 

And Jesus, answering, said, ‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. And by chance 
there came down a certain priest that way, and when he saw him he 
passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked on 
him, and passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and 
when he saw him, he had compassion on him, aa ; 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 


of him. 
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And on the morrow when he departed he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host, and said unto him, ‘Take care of him ; and what- 
ever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay thee.’ ce 

‘Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him 
that fell among thieves ?’ : 

And he said, ‘ He that showed mercy on him.’ Then said Jesus unto 
him, ‘Go and do thou likewise.’—Lwke x. 25-37. 


HYMN. 
PRAYER. 


S| The Responses are tn ttalscs. 


@) GOD, Thou art so great and wonderful, that we can never find Thee 

out unto perfection ; and yet we rejoice that even a child is able 
to feel thy presence, and understand thy goodness. And when we have 
learnt thy lovingkindness towards us, we are thankful that we cannot 
escape from thy presence, that at every time and in every place we may 
know that Thou art near us. ; 

O God, help us to know Thee better, and to love Thee more fervently. 

Thou hast made us, and Thou will never forsake the works of thy 
hands. Though we are so ignorant, may we be faithful to the know- 
ledge Thou hast given us. Help us to speak true words, to think pure 
thoughts, to do merciful deeds. In thought, and word, and deed may we 
be found pleasing in thy sight. 

So may we know the perfect love, which casteth out all fear. 

May we show the love Thou hast given us by trying to save and bless 
thy children; especially may we show compassion and sympathy to all 
who are in want and sorrow, suffering and bereavement. 

So may we feel the infinite joy of that divine service through which thy 
goodness flows to our brethren. 

O, grant, we beseech Thee, that thy word may always abide within 
us. We have seen thy Power and Wisdom working in the great world 
around us; now may we feel thy holy spirit dwelling in our souls. En- 
lighten our minds, quicken our consciences, inspire our hearts, and make 
our lives divine. We ask it for thy name’s sake. Amen. 


LORD’S PRAYER. 


UR Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 

dom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 

forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into tempta- 

tion, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, the power and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


HYMN. 
ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER. 
HYMN. 
BENEDICTION. 


Hg peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts | 
. and minds. The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, rest and 
abide with us, now, and forever. Amen. 


